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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Home Life. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 

The new edition of Mrs. Sidgwick's Home Life in Germany proves how 
many folk are interested in what she calls the " small-beer chronicle " of 
a country. 

"When I read of a country unknown or only slightly known, I like 
to be told all the insignificant trifles that make the common round of 
life. It is assuredly desirable that the great movements should be watched 
and described for us; but we want pictures of the people in their homes, 
pictures of them at rest and at play, as well as engaged in those public 
works that make their public history." 

It is such a picture of intimate German home life that Mrs. Sidgwick, 
herself of German parentage, though born and bred in England, has 
given us, and it is a chronicle of special interest and value because it 
deals pre-eminently with the life and the concerns of Woman. Children, 
Schools, Education of the Poor, the Backfisch (school-girl), Student, 
Conventional Ideals of Women, Marriage, Housekeeping, Servants, Food, 
Shops, Expenses, Hospitality, Sports, Inns, Lodgings, Summer Resorts 
are the subjects that make up the volume. 

One wonders if it is fantastic to believe that Home Life in Germany, 
published anonymously by D. Appleton & Co. in 1876, was an earlier and 
more vivacious picture by the same hand? There is in both books the 
same preoccupation with servants, household affairs, expenses, courtship, 
marriage. The earlier book, in the chapter on " Woman," devotes many 
pages to the Weimar group, and Mrs. Sidgwick wrote a volume on Caro- 
line Schlegel in 1889. The descriptions of confirmation, of food and 
furniture, dress of servants, although apparently not a sentence is exact 
repetition, tally sufficiently to seem to give a name to the earlier 
anonymity. 

If we are right in so fixing the authorship, we find that the present 
book lacks a little of the spice, the force, and vivacity of the earlier one, 
but it gains in breadth, wisdom, and fullness of data. Following the 
chapter on "JtiehLon Woman," Mrs. Sidgwick gives her experiences of 
the " New Woman " in Germany. She describes the great Lette-Haus in 
Berlin, where girls are taught scientific housekeeping. Even young 
doctors go to the Lette-Haus in Berlin to follow classes in invalid cook- 
ery. The girls who take a regular course are taught the whole art of 
housekeeping from such details as how to scour a pan and scrub the floor 
to fine laundry work, darning, and sewing. If a girl so trained should be 
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entirely bereft of servants she would be independent of them and able, 
with the least possible exertion, to carry on her household affairs. 

The present volume gives an account of the women's clubs of Berlin 
and some amusing anecdotes of the new and far too free ideas taken up 
by the new woman. Both the old and the new book have a little fun 
over the " sad and silly spectacle " of the clinging-vine type, " a vine 
that more and more finds itself without support." The present book 
congratulates the Germans that the old " old maid " is dying out and 
that in her place is a resourceful and cheerful " bachelor person." 

For thirty-six years we had looked upon the Appleton publication, 
German Home Life, as giving the truest and most intimate picture of 
the German chez soi. Mrs. Sidgwick's volume is an amplification of that 
volume brought up to date, but written so entirely in the same spirit 
that we make no doubt that it is by the same hand. The signature, in 
deference doubtless to personal and social relations, softens the candor 
and satirical humor of the former volume, but the penetration loses no 
keenness and the humor is still abundant. 



Gateways to Literature, and Other Essays. By Brander Matthews. 
New York: Charles Seribner's Sons, 1912. 

One is obliged to begin this book by granting Professor Matthews his 
wholly barbaric spelling. The look of the page is an affront to the eye 
and an insult to the ear. It is beside the mark, now that the matter 
has been so thoroughly threshed out, to protest that we do not pronounce 
all past tenses as if they ended in "t"; or that "through" imitates in 
sound the meaning of the word and is many vibrations longer than 
" thru " ; or that it takes time and patience to understand such words as 
" colleag," " rimed," and " riming." 

Allowing for this fad, the volume has all the distinguishing marks of 
our modern, democratic, American scholarship. The sentence structure is 
monotonous to an unpardonable degree. Never is the style lightened and 
varied by a fine, long, wavering line. Decoration of any sort is conspicu- 
ously absent. Of Pater, from whom of course all our scholars should 
have learned something of the music and genius of language, Mr. Matthews 
says in writing of the Plato and Platonism, "It is thin and brittle in 
its temper, artificial and affected in its manner, and in a word self- 
conscious and berouged." The only reply is that many of us desire 
devoutly to convert the American professors to the use of rouge to 
heighten the monotonously sallow complexions of their writings. 

The volume contains essays that have served as university addresses 
and introductions to books. It covers such ground as "The Economic 
Interpretation of Literary History," " The Duty of Imitation," " Literary 
Criticism and Book-reviewing," "A Note on Anatole France," "Poe's 
Cosmopolitan Fame," "Fenimore Cooper," and a tribute to Bronson 
Howard. Of these essays the least sympathetic and interesting is that 
on Anatole France. Indeed, Anatole France is not an author whom we 
should expect to see approved by our lightly optimistic, democratic school. 
Could there, indeed, be a wider gulf than that between the tragic con- 
sciousness of M. France, disguised, as it is, under his tone of ironic 
persiflage, and the sturdy, cheerful, near-sighted outlook of our modern 



